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THE POLITICS OF AFRICAN SEPARATISM 


By Donald S. Rothchild 


Donald S. Rothchild, assistant professor of government at Colby College in 
Waterville, Maine, is the author of TOWARD UNITY IN AFRICA: A STUDY 
OF FEDERALISM IN BRITISH AFRICA, and various journal articles on 


African affairs. 


The advent of national self-determination in Africa is proving to 
be a shattering experience—not only to the ties of control previously 
exercised by the seats of empire overseas but also to the frail states 
whith are now securing the attributes of sovereignty. ‘‘One can, indeed, 
argue,’’ observes Professor Rupert Emerson, “‘that where deep-running 
ethnic diversity exists the introduction of democratic institutions is 
likely to have the effect of intensifying national distinctions and 
antagonisms since such institutions work to force a reconsideration of 
the definition of the ‘we’ into whose hands power is passing.’’!-In no 
continent is the prospect of fragmentation more real than in Africa. 
If the events which have recently occurred in the Congo, the Mali 
Federation and elsewhere continue to form a pattern of separatism, 
they may cause historians of another era to look back and to classify 
this evolution as the ‘‘Repartition of Africa.’’ 

Although this paper deals specifically with disintegrative ten- 
dencies in Africa — searching wherever possible for general causes, 
I am aware, of course, that strong countertendencies are at work on 
that continent. The ideal of pan-Africanism is still adhered to. Yet the 
quickening pace of separatist activities indicates that the problem of 
building widely-based, regional institutions is becoming more and more 
complicated. What seems mandatory, if African unity is to become a 
reality, is a broadening of loyalities and a de-emphasis of differences. 
Past experience in Western Europe, for example, has made all too 
clear how often narrow loyalties (based on racial, religious and na- 
tional fears of domination, a warped conception of self-interest, and 
an inability to thwart the forces of drift) have won out. It would be 
a tragedy for Africa to suffer a similar fate. 


* * * 


Before attempting to classify the main reasons for separatism in 
Africa, it seems necessary first to present some brief descriptions of 
this process in action. As recently as 1958, Basil Davidson praised 


1 From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and African 
Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 222. 
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France for establishing two large units in West and Equatorial Africa, 
thereby laying the framework for ‘‘the emergence not of 12 ‘nation 
states’ but of two federations.’’? Subsequent events have demonstrated 
the speed with which schismatic tendencies have made themselves felt 
in present-day Africa. Guinea’s independence, which was granted im- 
mediately after her people rejected the 1958 constitutional referendum, 
posed a challenge for the leaders of France’s other African territories. 
How long could they delay the move toward complete national sover- 
eignty, even though conciliatory gestures to Franco-African solidarity 
might be justified by economic necessities? The answer was soon forth- 
coming. 

Since the Constitution of the Fifth Republic provided that a 
member state of the Community could either change its status or be- 
come independent by a resolution passed in the legislative assembly 
and approved by a referendum, the way was cleared for a rapid trans- 
formation of the French Community. In Equatorial Africa, attempts 
to establish a ‘‘confederal’’ union including the Central African Re- 
_ public, Chad, Gabon, and the (ex-French) Congo were largely unsuc- 
cessful. Congolese leader Abbé Fulbert Youlou objected to losing his 
nation’s individual representation at the United Nations, and wealthy 
Gabon feared the consequences of close economic ties with her neigh- 
bors. Thus Equatorial Africa is today a prime example of ‘‘ Balkaniza- 
tion ;’’ all four states are fully independent, and, while some efforts 
have been made to salvage a loose Union of Central Africa out of the 
present situation, the outlook for close interterritorial ties seems far 
from likely at this time. 

In West Africa, the leaders of Senegal, Soudan, the Voltaic Re- 
public and Dahomey decided to form the Federation of Mali, a project 
that ended in partial failure as both the Voltaic Republic and Da- 
homey withdrew from the scheme. Despite initial opposition from 
President de Gaulle and the Ivory Coast’s Houphouet-Boigny, Senegal 
and Soudan went ahead with their federation plans and, on November 
27, 1959, requested independence within the Community. Shortly after- 
wards, on June 20, 1960, French leaders displayed a change of heart 
and granted independence to Mali. Meanwhile Houphouet-Boigny and 
his allies formed a rival ‘‘Council of the Entente’’ consisting of the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, the Voltaic Republic and Niger. The ‘‘En- 
tente’’ powers, not to be outdistanced by Mali’s success, publicly re- 
quested, on June 3, 1960, that France transfer independence to each 
of the republics before negotiating Franco-African treaties of co-opera- 
tion. Again France complied, and four new states were born in Africa. 
In the various joint communiqués issued after independence, the four 
““Entente’’ member states have agreed to establish common constitu- 


2 New Statesman, LVI (August 9, 1958), p. 161. 
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tional forms, diplomatic representation, and economic and technical 
policies. If these moves can lead to closer political links of a permanent 
nature, this would represent a great leap toward the goal of African 
solidarity. 

Certainly the fate of the Mali Federation has destroyed all re- 
maining illusions that the journey toward African unity will be an 
easy one. Senegalese leaders, oriented toward the West and less inclined 
to militant nationalism than their Soudanese partners, grew uneasy as 
federal Premier Mobido Keita, Soudan’s strong man, moved to tighten 
his grip by seeking the office of federal president. The wealthier Sene- 
galese feared that if Keita became president (an outcome virtually 
assured by Soudan’s majority in the federal assembly), the powers 
of the federal government would be increased to the disadvantage of 
the Senegalese. Hence the latter talked of secession. Keita thereupon 
dismissed Senegalese Premier Mamadou Dia as defense minister of 
Mali and declared a state of emergency. Dia deposed Keita in retalia- 
tion and pulled Senegal out of the Federation. At first Soudanese 
leaders refused to concede that the Mali Federation had been disrupt- 
ed, but when the United Nations admitted both Senegal and the Mali 
Republic to membership, they were forced to bow to the inevitable. 
Yet even these disheartening memories have deterred neither group 
from continuing to espouse the cause of African unity. Senegal’s Presi- 
dent Leopold Senghor has recently called for the creation of a union 
of the eight states of French West Africa, and Keita has thrown his 
support behind the pan-Africanist aspirations of President Nkrumah 
of Ghana. 

A ease of African separatism to achieve worldwide attention is 
Katanga Province’s secession from the newly independent Republic of 
the Congo. Premier Moise Tshombe of Katanga had long threatened 
to make such a move. His mineral-rich province, which contributes more 
than half the revenues collected by the central government in normal 
times, is a bastion of Belgian enterprise. Belgian technicians, settlers, 
armed forces and commercial concerns (particularly giant Union Mi- 
niére du Haut Katanga) have all played a key role in creating this 
prosperous imperium in imperio in the heart of central Africa. 

Following the 1959 riots in Leopoldville, a number of Belgian set- 
tlers, aware of the meaning of the new barometer readings, joined 
Tshombe’s Confederation des Associations Katangaises (the Conakat). 
Previously the tribally-based Conakat gained much strength from its 
opposition to alien Kasai intrusions into the political life of Katanga. 
Now the Conakat reflected settler influence by becoming even more 
determined in its espousal of loose ties with the other five provinces. 
This new emphasis and composition in turn caused the Conakat to lose 
Baluba and other of its tribal supports. These groups broke away and 
formed the unitary-minded Balubakat Cartel, led by Jason Sendwe. 
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In the important provincial assembly elections held in 1960, the 
Conakat emerged victorious, but only by a slim majority. Consequently, 
when the Cartel boycotted the provincial assembly after the election, 
the Belgians found it necessary to change the assembly’s quorum re- 
quirement from two-thirds to a simple majority. And Tshombe’s in- 
ability to secure even this modified quorum for basic policy votes— 
including the one severing Katanga’s relations with the rest of the 
Congo—has caused him real embarrassment. At least one observer has 
pointedly concluded that ‘‘the Government of Katanga continues on 
a basis of what looks like doubtful legality.’ 

Premier Tshombe made his announcement of independence less 
than two weeks after the Congo became a republic. The mutiny of the 
Force Publique presented him with a propitious opportunity to act. 
Katanga’s premier feared the designs of Congo Premier Lumumba as 
well as a Belgian withdrawal from the country and decided that a 
‘‘go it alone’’ policy was worth the risks involved. However, when 
international recognition of his action failed to materialize, Tshombe 
prudently modified his stand by announcing his support for a ‘‘ United 
States of the Congo.’’ Katanga’s willingness to participate in such a 
confederation would hinge, he explained, upon the adequacy of the 
measures taken to circumscribe the power of the central government. 

Once Premier Lumumba’s government in Leopoldville lost its grip 
on the country, tribal warfare, widescale unemployment and panic en- 
sued. Unilateral Belgian action to rescue their kinsmen remaining in 
the Congo and to restore order was regarded, in some quarters, as an 
attempt to regain imperialist control by backstairs methods. The crisis 
was one calling for international action, and the United Nations rose 
to the occasion. 

In response to repeated calls for help from beleaguered Congo- 
lese authorities, a United Nations force was dispatched to deal with the 
turbulent situation. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold and United 
Nations administrators in the field soon recognized four major re- 
sponsibilities: that of warding off outside interference; that of prevent- 
ing domestic disorder and warfare; that of preserving the country’s 
unity; and that of rebuilding the economy. United Nations armed 
forces were immediately put to work patrolling major cities, guarding 
airports and public places, preventing tribal clashes, and arranging a 
cease-fire in Katanga and South Kasai Provinces, where major fighting 
had broken out. Moreover, the Secretary General was able to make use 
of the presence of an international brigade in the Congo to hasten the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops from the area. 

Sooner or later the entry of United Nations troops in the Congo 
was bound to affect the question of Katanga’s secession. The disrupted 


8 Patrick O’Donovan, “In Tshombe’s Katanga, Desperate Adventure in Sunday 
Calm,” Observer (London), July 24, 1960, p. 7. 
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Congo economy cannot be put in smooth-running order unless the 
mineral revenues of her richest province are used for the general wel- 
fare. Since the United Nations has the responsibility of rebuilding the 
Congolese economy, it must treat the Congo as a unit in order to 
achieve its purposes. Consequently, in all the debates on the Congo, 
Dag Hammarskjold has insisted on treating Katanga as part of the 
Congo while at the same time trying to encourage the Congolese to 
find the solution to their own problems. ‘‘I feel strongly.’’ he told the 
Security Council on August 8, 1960, ‘‘that the United Nations would 
have failed in its mission if it maintained order while permitting 
democratic principles to be violated.’’ He reconciled these two posi- 
tions by personally leading United Nations forces into Katanga and 
by refusing, on the same occasion, to allow Lumumba to use these 
military units for any partisan ends. Congolese unity was therefore 
given a chance to develop, but no particular blueprint was imposed 
from the outside. In setting his standards of ‘‘independence, impar- 
tiality, objectivity,’’ the Secretary General has made a real contribu- 
tion to international government, but it remains to be seen whether 
self-determination and unity are to be coexistent in the Congo. 

Moise Tshombe’s successful defiance of Leopoldville’s authority 
has encouraged other Congolese leaders to come out in favor of a less 
centralized form of government. During early August the increase in 
federalist ranks was noteworthy. The central committee of President 
Joseph Kasavubu’s Abako party passed a resolution declaring their 
lack of confidence in Premier Lumumba’s government, and a Leopold- 
ville meeting of Abako sent a telegram to the Security Council charg- 
ing that Lumumba was incapable of ensuring security in the country 
and urging that the Council consider a confederation along provincial 
lines as the only valid solution to the present crisis. It does not seem 
likely that Kasavubu would have been willing to risk open battle 
with Lumumba and his centralist allies unless he felt that the balance 
of forces was swinging in favor of some kind of federal compromise. 
Furthermore, Puna party, which plays a leading role in Equator 
Province, sent a telegram to the Security Council from its Leopold- 
ville headquarters supporting confederation as the only possible basis 
for establishing stable government. And in South Kasai, provincial 
leader Albert Kalonji proclaimed the independence of his ‘‘Mining 
State’’ and opened negotiations with neighboring Katanga with an eye 
to federation. 

After Colonel Mobutu assumed power in mid-September and in- 
stalled his caretaker government, a review of the basic law governing 
the Congo became possible. The federalists recognized their chance and 
made some moves to begin serious discussions of their constitutional 
problems. It seems evident that the time has come to give detailed 
consideration to the advisability of adopting a federal system. Not 
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having adapted the political system to the existing clusters of power 
in the first place seems a mistake in planning. The unity of the Congo 
should be preserved, but the best means to that end may not lie in 
the most tightly-knit form of statecraft. ‘“The Congo is too big, and 
its peoples too diverse, to be governed as a unitary state or even 
a tight federation,’’ commented the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
‘*M. Lumumba, who is the chief proponent of a strong centre, came 
to power... because he had more support than any other party leader. 
But he had less support than M. Tshombe, M. Kasavubu, and the other 
regional leaders combined.’’* If these federalist leaders could agree 
among themselves upon a satisfactory formula for dividing the power 
of the state between the regions and the central government, surely 
they have the numerical strength to bring their accord into effect. 
However, these men have yet to demonstrate a readiness to subordinate 
particular interests to those of the whole. No democratic solution to 
the problem of Congolese unity can be found where such a largeness 
of purpose is lacking. 

Separatist tendencies are by no means a Latin African monopoly 
but are evident in British Africa as well. In the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, appeals to contract out of the union are made 
constantly. Both black and white nationalists advocate partition, 
though their motives are often diametrically opposed. To the vast 
majority of Africans in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the imposi- 
tion of the Central African Federation in 1953 meant the extension 
of (white) Southern Rhodesian influence to the north. They resented 
this as a backward step which might, in effect, deny them a chance 
for future self-rule on the Ghanaian pattern. Consequently, they began 
a campaign aimed at the dissolution of the new federal structure. Be- 
cause of their legitimate grievance against the practices of inequality 
within the Federation, these African nationalists seem to have paid 
scant attention to the economic advantages to be derived from union. 
Nyasaland in particular has benefited from funds made available to it 
by the federal treasury. The amounts spent on education, public works 
and health have risen considerably above those of pre-federation times. 
Moreover, federation has helped Nyasaland to share in the good credit 
rating of her neighbors and to participate (albeit less intensively) in 
the industrial expansion now taking place. 


Dr. Hastings Banda, leader of the African nationalists in Nyasa- 
land, clearly places his people’s self-rule above the economic advant- 
ages of Central African federation. He asserts, moreover, that the 
Nyasas will be able to transform their country into a ‘‘Central African 
Denmark’’ after independence. But if Nyasaland proves to be unviable, 
he then proposes to join his nation’s fate with that of Northern 


4 Vol. 83, No. 4 (July 28, 1960), p. 8. 
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Rhodesia, the Congo, Tanganyika and other like-minded lands. The 
one solution he rules out is to continue the present association with 
Southern Rhodesia. Thus he told a Dar es Salaam audience in the 
spring of 1960 that when he was approached by officials in Blantyre 
he refused self-government for Nyasaland within the Federation, ‘‘be- 
cause I can never envisage Nyasaland as being self-governing within 
any federation with Southern Rhodesia. It would be merely a glorified 
provineial council.’”> 

Partly in reaction to African demands for independence in North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and partly out of long-standing skepticism 
over the value of federation, the more extremist elements among the 
white population have mooted the idea of a breakup or a loosening of 
existing bonds between the territories. This is particularly noticeable 
in Southern Rhodesia. In the course of the general election held in that 
territory in 1958, the United Federal party leader, Sir Edgar White- 
head, observed that if African nationalism should gain the upper 
hand in the northern territories, Southern Rhodesia might be com- 
pelled to seek the shelter of South Africa. Subsequently, in 1960, he 
declared that unless the forthcoming review of the federal constitution 
met certain conditions, he would refuse to sign the agreement drawn 
up there and would resubmit the whole question of Southern Rho- 
desian participation in the Federation to the electorate. Mr. William 
Harper, leader of the segregationist-inclined Dominion party, ex- 
pressed his opinions even more clearly. He doubted that his party’s 
Central African Alliance plan (which would attach the Northern Rho- 
desian Copperbelt and the intervening railway line to an independent 
Southern Rhodesia) would elicit much support from any other quarter. 
Therefore he talked both of secession and the establishment of a looser 
type of federation between Southern Rhodesia and the ‘‘black states’’ 
of the north. In July, 1960, after several important men resigned from 
the Southern Rhodesian branch of the Dominion party, a party caucus 
issued a policy statement backing its leader ‘‘in his fight for Southern 
Rhodesia first and his determination to go forward with his plan for 
an economic alliance with neighbouring territories as an alternative to 
Federation.’’ The statement also emphasized that ‘‘the extreme course 
of the complete secession of Southern Rhodesia from the Federation 
will only be resorted to if the interests of Southern Rhodesia indicate 
that this step is unavoidable.’’® 

It seems a certainty that all this deep-seated African and Eu- 
ropean hostility to the Central African Federation will exact some 
price when the forthcoming review of the Constitution takes place. In 
its recent report on the future of the Federation, the Monckton Com- 


5 Quoted in East Africa and Rhodesia, May 19, 1960, p. 890. 
6 Rhodesia Herald, July 29, 1960 as quoted in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Newsletter for the week ending July 29, 1960, p. 3. 
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mission called for an increase in the proportion of seats allotted to 
Africans in the central legislature, a broadening of the franchise, the 
inclusion of guarantees against racial discrimination, an expansion of 
the sphere of territorial activities and, quite significantly, the inclu- 
sion of a right of eventual secession. The commission argued that by 
granting the right of secession to each territory, political tensions 
would be eased, thereby reducing the likelihood of a breakup of the 
Federation.’ Nevertheless, it is impossible to predict how these recom- 
mendations will fare during the review of the Constitution. And re- 
gardless of what the next stage may be, political pressure from various 
sources may cause the dismemberment of the federal edifice at some 
future time. If that should happen, one can only hope that economic 
hardship and South African expansion will not be the outcome. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the strains of union 
may also jeopardize the future of the Federation of Nigeria. Its form 
of federalism, including as it does three large, populous, semi-auto- 
nomous regions, hardly acts to discourage ideas of separatism, since 
each of the regions possesses all the normal prerequisites for nation- 
hood. At various times leaders in all regions have threatened secession ; 
yet it is important to bear in mind that these threats have come less 
and less frequently as the federal system has taken hold. Now that 
imperial control no longer exists, irresponsible actions could lead to 
unfortunate crises. Nigerians realize this. They are anxious to make 
their country a center of power and stability in Africa. Thus the 
premier of the Northern Region, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, recently 
took great pains to assure a New York audience: ‘‘There need be no 
fear that the emergence of Nigeria as an independent member of the 
British Commonwealth presages a time of turmoil or disturbances.’’® 
Leadership and co-operation are both evident. But perhaps the most 
effective countervailing force to future secessionist movements lies in 
the emphasis being placed at present on national loyalties, achieve- 


ments and aspirations. 
* * *% 


The foregoing record surely indicates that major obstacles stand 
in the way of African interterritorial consolidations. Some of these 
may be listed as follows: 

(1) Racial and tribal dwersities. The diversity of African peo- 
ples is a source of strength and excitement. Politically, however, it 
presents problems. In each emergent land various races and tribes must 
be integrated. The new ‘‘nation’’ must become the primary focal point 
of loyalty. In British Central Africa and in the Congo where loyalty 


T See the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Review of the Constitution 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Cmnd. 1148 (London: H.M.S.O., 1960), p. 101. 


8 Daily Times (Lagos), July 8, 1960, pp. 1, 8. 
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to race and tribe, or both, are often placed before loyalty to country, 
the dismemberment of the state is facilitated. Therefore to expect wide 
territorial entities to flourish while the process of national integra- 
tion is at an early stage is perhaps too much to hope for. 

(2) The reluctance of rich territories to join poorer neighbors. 
African nations apparently find the sharing of wealth no easier than 
do their Western counterparts. Katanga Province’s secession from the 
Congo, Gabon’s unwillingness to be an integral part of a French Equa- 
torial African confederation, and Senegal’s discomfort over her close 
association with poorer and more populous Soudan all attest to the 
tension which results from the attempt to unite richly endowed lands 
with their less fortunate neighbors. Perhaps Nigeria’s experience with 
revenue allocation could be of help in alleviating such fears. By al- 
locating tax revenues to the central government and the regions ac- 
cording to a pre-determined ratio, a workable compromise has been 
reached. It seems possible that other African nations might learn from 
this experiment something which they can adapt to their needs. 

(3) Nationalism. There are two dimensions in which to view 
African nationalism. In the first, the citizen is offered a wider focal 
point of loyalty than tribe, race or religion. Nationalism provides an 
alternative to intertribal, interracial and intercredal hostility, those 
ugly obstacles to good human relations in the ‘‘old’’ Africa. Thus a 
Ghanaian subject, swept up in the struggle for national freedom and 
dignity, is likely to identify himself primarily with his country’s goals 
and aspirations and not those of his Fanti people. In the second 
dimension, nationalism appears as the cause of new hostilities. Ani- 
mosities are directed against other nations because of border disputes, 
ideological differences or offenses to national pride — to say nothing 
of its use for purposes of internal regimentation. Surely this projec- 
tion of ‘‘tribalism’’ onto a wider screen is a tragic commentary on the 
alleged progress of our century. For just at the time when Europe 
seems to be growing out of its parochial differences, Africans are 
seizing upon the forms and expressions of nationalism with a resolute 
sense of mission. This is a process which doubtlessly cannot be avoided, 
but it is likely to impede the growth of durable federations. 

(4) Charismatic, dictatorial leadership patterns. In multi-group 
societies struggling for national liberation, virtually the whole force 
of the community for once overcomes its differences (even if only 
temporarily) and unites behind the nationalist party, the spokesman 
for the people’s salvation. The party leader expresses both the people’s 
determination to be free of external control and the values they plan 
to maintain once victory is secured. While performing this role, the 
leader gains the mandate to rule from his countrymen. When one 
considers that the leader possesses the inner strength and firmness to 
lead the way to freedom, it is not surprising to find him carrying 
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over the same qualities into the post-independence period. However, 
one of the consequences of this emerging pattern—a one-party state 
with a strong leader—is the compartmentalization of African political 
life. Politics becomes personalized and rigid, and this situation in turn 
makes the establishment of interterritorial federations more difficult. 
Accordingly, the Senegalese fear Keita’s alleged authoritarianism, and 
Tshombe is distrustful of the overweening and communistic ambitions 
he attributes to Lumumba. Moreover, the competition between strong 
personalities may be the best explanation for the imability of the 
Ghana-Guinea Union to become a true federation. 


(5) International pressures. With the cold war struggle between 
East and West obviously affecting the internal power struggle in the 
Congo, it seems hardly necessary to emphasize the significance of inter- 
national pressures upon the fate of large territorial units in Africa. 
The delivery of Belgian military equipment to Tshombe’s forces and 
the dispatch of Soviet aircraft and trucks to assist Lumumba’s army 
are evidence of outside interest in the Congo’s political affairs. But 
a less dramatic example of the effects of external pressures is also at 
hand. Most African nations find it convenient to stay within the franc 
or sterling zones after gaining independence. During imperial times 
they built up complicated trade and fiscal relations from which they 
are now loath to disentangle themselves. Participation in these mon- 
etary blocs has the effect, however, of inhibiting inter-territorial trade 
and of making the political integration of contiguous territories more 
difficult. Hence the peanut farmer of the British territory of Gambia, 
who normally might be expected to prefer the higher-priced French 
zone, is not attracted to the idea of a Senegal-Gambian merger which 
would saddle him with heavy import duties, increased transportation 
costs, and an expensive market in which to purchase goods.® And as 
long as such bonds of interest between the emergent African land and 
the former imperial power remain firm, progress toward the uniting 
of Africa will be slowed. 

(6) Competition for capital. Even in the wealthier territories 
of Africa, the development of industrial and agricultural potentialities 
is still at an early stage. African states need assistance in order to 
fulfill their goals, and they will often have to compete against each 
other in order to attract the necessary capital for their programs. Be- 
cause of the great number of new states, the similarity of their econ- 
omic problems, and the limitation of excess capital throughout the 
world, an intense competition for such capital seems likely to occur. 
Those territories which are most successful in finding the necessary 
capital to effect their plans seem unlikely to be enthusiastic over the 


9 See R. J. Harrison-Church, “Gambia and Mali: 2,” West Africa, July 2, 1960, 
p. 740. . 
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sharing of their advantages with contiguous lands. And certainly such 
an attitude will not facilitate progress toward African federation. 


* * * 


The point cannot be made too often that there are few instances 
of federation occurring between sovereign countries. Where territories 
are associated in a working relationship before their independence, 
there exists a controlled situation in which adjustments can be made. 
Once independence is granted, however, the room for maneuver be- 
comes much more limited. Secession, therefore, coming after sover- 
eienty is granted, is likely to do lasting damage. 

The fragility of modern Africans states, particularly federalistic 
ones, often encourages the founding of separatist movements. Separatist 
leaders seize upon the unstable situation to fight for what they see 
as their own interests. However, some loss of security and opportunity 
usually occurs on all sides. No doubt these leaders are fully justified 
in struggling against an externally imposed federation to which they 
have never given consent, but if satisfaction for just grievances can 
be obtained within the context of a wider union, prudence might dic- 
tate a more accommodating attitude toward such associations. 

Finally, what can be accomplished where territories possess a 
common heritage but are unable to cope with the centrifugal forces 
driving them apart? Perhaps the adoption of a less demanding organ- 
izational form might reduce the disruptive movements caused by a 
tight-knit political association. Thus the East Africa High Commission 
seems a healthy alternative, under the present conditions of East Af- 
rican life, to overly centralized unions or no unions at all. So long as 
African statesmen tailor the cloth of union to the state form to be 
fitted, they will be acting in a constructive manner. 
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